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ARE MEN AUTOMATA? 


Tais question is the latest form of the old doctrine of 
necessity, to which Professor Huxley has given an affirmative 
answer, by saying that all animals, not excluding men, are 
automata. And our American champion of The Freedom of 
Man in Willing, answers the new challenge. Mr. R. G. 
Hazard, in an article in the Popular Science Monthly, for 
February, 1875, boldly maintains, not only that men, but 
even animals, are NoT automata. 

It is of great practical importance to the kindergartener to 
be very clear in her own mind upon this point. Froebel’s 
whole method is founded on the principle that human beings 
are not automata, unless they be made so for the nonce by 
false education, or by want of education. 

However it may be with other animals, men are created 
to be free, that is, self-active; and the difficulty of making 
children obedient, which has made the ordinary education so 
repressive in its character, is because freedom of choice 
always is asserted by every healthy child. The world is 
startled when Huxley affirms that men are machines, instead 
of powers ex machina ; yet our methods of education have 
always affirmed it; and the first principle of education is 
currently stated, and all school contrivances are made,‘in 
order to make children unquestioningly submissive to the 
will of the teacher. 

At a school convention in a neighboring State, that I at- 
tended last fall, I heard zealous, well-intentioned, and ener- 
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getic teachers explain all the details of a system of primary 
school discipline, whose whole object was to produce implicit 
obedience, as the initiatory thing. Without adverting, at 
this moment, to the very questionable means proposed, 
which was an address to the self-love and vanity of the 
children, backed by the dread certainty of bodily punishment, 
should these base passions not prove strong enough, I felt it 
to be utterly false to exalt obedience to a will Not infinitely 
wise and good, above everything else, to the loss of all noble- 
ness of character. Implicit obedience to arbitrary rules and 
a human will, sometimes is a finite necessity pro tempore , for 
instance, in an army, on board a ship in a storm, or when 
running machinery in a great factory, and on arailroad; and 
it often is a convenience in a family, and in a school. But 
wherever it obtains, the human, the moral, the beautiful, are 
so far sacrificed ; for these come from the free grace of human 
will seeking knowledge of Eternal law, Joved for the sake of 
its ever-fresh and varied fruits. There is no obedience de- 
sirable in the family or school, that is not the intelligent 
choice of the one who obeys. Fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, guarantees the command of children, obey 
your parents, which is farther qualified by the addition, in 
the Lord ; a qualification which implies that there is some- 
thing beyond the finite command, viz: Eternal Law — which 
the child may have a growing cognizance of, and which 
lures him to obey freely. 

Froebel’s Kindergarten provides for intelligent obedience. 
It teaches obedience such as is rarely seen in schools or 
families; an obedience in the spirit, — intelligent, glad, — 
because he showed it to be the kindergartener’s duty to think, 
first of all, of the validity of her command! A child is posi- 
tivély injured by obeying commands which do not respect 
heaven-given instincts and beautiful spontaneities. These 
are Gop’s commandments, which it is the teacher’s business 
to make the child conscious of,—by providing the condi- 
tions for his spontaneous obedience to them, by means of a 
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greater knowledge of possibilities than an ignorant child can 
have. 

“The mind,” says Mr. Hazard, “as manifested in man and 
brutes, I regard as entirely made up of a capacity for knowl- 
edge, a susceptibility of feeling, and a faculty of effort.” To 
educate a mind, then, the faculty of effort must be directed 
by knowledge that shall vivify susceptibility of feeling into 
energetic desire for more knowledge of means of self-renewal. 
Whether any animal but man rises, on the wings of desire, 
to ever nobler action, it is not necessary for a kindergartener, 
as such, to decide; but it is certain that this progressive 
nature does belong to man, and its self-evolution corresponds 
to the self-existence of God, making man par excellence the 
express image of God, in his ineffable personality. 

And if animals are not automata, but free agents within 


Erratum.—In the April number, page 75, line 
15, the word animals was used, by mistake, for 
the word children. 
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be their law — to be obeyed, or what we call humored. 
Human beings are not machines, but they have machines 
to manage, and it is the business of their first educators to 
teach them the powers, each of his own machine, and how 
to work it within the great machine of the universe; which 
is not God, but God’s instrumentality for communicating 
His mind to the children of His spirit, who are eternally 
“generated —not made.” For the relation of finite first 
causes to the infinite first cause is that of children to a father. 
When the kindergartener is teaching the child to do things 
which will sharpen his senses, and his instruments of manipu- 
lation and locomotion; and when, afterwards, she teaches 
him by means of social plays how to adjust his machinery to 
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greater knowledge of possibilities than an ignorant child can 
have. 

“The mind,” says Mr. Hazard, “as manifested in man and 
brutes, I regard as entirely made up of a capacity for knowl- 
edge, a susceptibility of feeling, and a faculty of effort.” To 
educate a mind, then, the faculty of effort must be directed 
by knowledge that shall vivify susceptibility of feeling into 
energetic desire for more knowledge of means of self-renewal. 
Whether any animal but man rises, on the wings of desire, 
to ever nobler action, it is not necessary for a kindergartener, 
as such, to decide; but it is certain that this progressive 
nature does belong to man, and its self-evolution corresponds 
to the self-existence of God, making man par excellence the 
express image of God, in his ineffable personality. 

And if animals are not automata, but free agents within 
the limits of their knowledge, limits perpetually enlarging, 
it is the business of the kindergartener to discover to the child 
this fountain-head of law within him, and touch the spring 
of order. It is just what the ordinary teacher does not sus- 
pect to exist, and even the mother is apt to forget it, after 
her child has descended from the first heaven of its infancy ; 
for there ts a blessed time when the mother and nurse in- 
stinctively recognize that it is the child’s wishes that must 
be their law — to be obeyed, or what we call humored. 

Human beings are not machines, but they have machines 
to manage, and it is the business of their first educators to 
teach them the powers, each of his own machine, and how 
to work it within the great machine of the universe; which 
is not God, but God’s instrumentality for communicating 
His mind to the children of His spirit, who are eternally 
“ generated —not made.” For the relation of finite first 
causes to the infinite first cause is that of children to a father. 

When the kindergartener is teaching the child to do things 
which will sharpen his senses, and his instruments of manipu- 
lation and locomotion; and when, afterwards, she teaches 
him by means of social plays how to adjust his machinery to 
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the machinery of others, so as to keep his own sphere, and 
not encroach on that of others, she perpetually appeals to 
laws setting through him, of which he becomes conscious, — 
and which is the Zord, within whom children are called on 
to obey their parents, and will spontaneously obey them and 
others, so far as it is wholesome to do so. 

Obedience is only a virtue when it is free to self-respect — 
which is a very different thing from self-love, or self-will; 
since self-respect is will intelligent of the Truth, in which the 
son of woman is one with the Father of Spirits. 

On account of an ambiguity of our language, it requires a 
very delicate reverence to enable the intellect to make the 
proper discrimination here. We must avoid the egotheism 
which is really the most poisonous atheism of to-day. In 
making the child respect his individual gift, we must take 
care not to pamper self. This word self has two meanings 
in English which we are constantly interchanging and con- 
founding. Sometimes it means the pure spirit, the individual 
form, which God calls forth to become voluntarily and intel- 
ligently a component part of that whole humanity which is 
made by the solidarity of mutual relations of love; THE MAN 
whom God is creating ever to be his own image, by having 
dominion in nature; the self meant by the great Delphic 
oracle, know thyself. But sometimes sejf means only the 
caput mortuum of this immortal individuality, as in the 
christian precept,—deny thyself; here it is the object of 
self-love versus love of the neighbor. When we speak of 
self-respect and self-love, therefore, we use the same vocable 
for two things as opposite as heaven and earth. 

The true thing for a kindergartener to do, is neither to nurse 
nor exasperate her pupils’ se/fJove, and to cherish their 
self-respect. To treat children as if they were automata, 
does the former; to treat them as intelligent beings, with the 
Jreedom to will, which is correlative with intelligence, does 
the latter. In cherishing the child’s self-respect, the kinder- 
gartener does something greater than command another, 
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namely: she obeys eternal law herself, and co-operates with 
eternal love, — inspiring the child to move his own machine 
in harmony with the great machine of God, which we call 
the material universe. 


MORALITY. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still,— 

In mystery our soul abides: 
But tasks, in hours of insight willed, 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet, 

We dig and heap; lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden, and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’t were done; 
Nor till the hours of light return 
All we have built, do we discern. 


Then when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in nature’s eyes, 
Ask how she viewed thy self-control, 
Thy struggling, tasked morality; 
Nature, — whose free, light, cheerful air 
Oft made thee in thy gloom despair. 


And she, whose censure thou dost dread, 
Whose eye thou wert afraid to seek,— 
See, on her face a glow is spread, 
A strong emotion on her cheek: 
“Ah, child!” she cries, “that strife divine! 
‘*Whence was it; for it was not mine?” 


‘There is no effort on my brow; 
**T do not strive, J do not weep; 
*“‘T rush with the swift spheres, and glow 
“In joy, and when I will, I sleep. 
‘Yet that severe, that earnest air! 
“T saw, I felt it once,— but where ? 


‘““T knew not yet the gauge of Time, 
‘“‘Nor wore the manacles of space; 
‘“¢T felt it in some other clime, 
‘“‘T saw it in some other place; 
‘6°T was when the heavenly Home I trod, 
‘*And lay upon.the breast of God.” 
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EDUCATION BY LABOR. * 


By Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. Translated by M. M. 
(Continued from November number.) 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE KINDERGARTENER. * * * 


One of the chief reasons why Froebel’s method has been 
so imperfectly carried out thus far, has been the very insuffi- 
cient cultivation of the kindergarteners. The great majority 
of them (even of Froebel’s own pupils) have taken up this 
calling more from external motives than from any inward 
vocation. The true kindergartener must, to a certain degree, 
be born to it. She must at least love children, must have a 
genial disposition, and something of that intuition which 
sees how to go directly to the child’s soul; and these are 
inborn qualities. It is true that nature has furnished the 
whole female sex, taken in general, with this intuition, as 
an educational instinct; but it is not only unequally dis- 
tributed, but often deteriorated and repressed by education 
and the conditions of life. This instinct, awakened more 
or less in every mother, though often, alas! very weak, is 
frequently entirely wanting in the maiden. 

Every impulse can be aroused and developed by outward 
influences; but the present education of girls of all ranks is 
adapted least to that calling which is the most important for 
the sex, the calling of the future mother and educator! 

According to this view, but few who enter as pupils into 
the schools for kindergarteners are truly adapted to the 
vocation. The previous schooling and the general develop- 
ment have often left out much that is desirable. In order 
to learn to understand Froebel’s method, especially the 
theory of it, must be added to their educational system, 
looked at correctly, not only the genial disposition, but a 
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cultivated mind, the capacity for thinking clearly, and previ- 
ous information, in order that they may receive with under- 
standing the theoretic and scientific instruction which these 
institutions are to impart. The branches of this instruction 
(as in the “Union for Family and Popular Education,” in 
Berlin,) consists of the elements of anthropology, physiology, 
dietetics, mathematics (that is, the first elements of the 
theory of forms), something of natural philosophy (for the 
Kindergarten), psychology, pedagogics, the special Froebel- 
ian theory of education, singing, and child gymnastics, the 
movement plays and occupations of the Kindergarten as 
carried into practice; of course everything scientific being 
quite elementary and popular. Accordingly, the course of 
the instruction demands a corresponding degree of previous 
culture in the pupils, who range from the ages of sixteen to 
thirty. 

The above mentioned requisitions have often raised the 
objection, that if Froebel’s method demands so much culture, 
ability, and knowledge, its general introduction becomes 
impossible ; for it is difficult to expect that ladies, with such 
degrees of culture, will undertake the conduct of an asylum, 
or the care of young children in families, or a Kindergarten 
more or less public. 

To these and similar objections, we would reply on one 
side: Ist. That the prejudice is to be first rooted out, of 
looking upon the care of children (even without regard to 
instruction) as a subordinate occupation, for which the least 
capable and well informed are fitted. 2d. That at last we 
must arrive at the conviction, that no higher calling can be 
imagined for the female sex, than the care of children, in 
every respect; that the sex is called of God to be the educa- 
tor of humanity, and therefore the care for all the first steps 
of the development of body and mind, of which none is 
unimportant, is included. 

It is true, however, that concessions must be made to the 
present condition of things, the actual reality. In the mean- 
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time, modifications in the degrees of culture of the kinder- 
garteners must be granted. Those who would take the 
charge of Kindergartens for the cultivated classes, or who 
contemplate officiating in families as veritable educators and 
teachers, must be able to answer all the above-mentioned 
demands. The conductors of asylums are at present so 
badly situated, that it would be difficult to induce the more 
highly cultivated to undertake the charge; while the impor- 
tance of the office requires an able, thorough culture no less 
than for other Kindergartens; and it is to be wished that an 
insight of this truth might awaken the requisite devotion 
for it! 

Besides this, it is the nurses, from the bonne down to 
the nursery maid, who should each and all, in their way, 
bring Froebel’s method into operation. To the latter it 
would be an infinite gain, if they would learn to practice 
merely the plays and occupations of the Kindergarten just 
as the children learn them. Every young girl is tolerably 
capable of this practical exercise; but not at all on that ac- 
count is to be charged with the important office of taking 
care of the children, bodily and spiritually, in the absence of 
mothers. There prevails in this respect such incomprehensi- 
ble blindness, even among the most cultivated, that it can 
be ascribed only to complete ignorance of child-nature and 
its due treatment. How many thousand mothers trust their 
children to the most uncultivated, indeed, to nearly unknown 
girls, for hours and days! Even the chambermaid, in many 
families, undertakes the charge, who has not even learned 
how to treat children from habit. This is the reason 
why the earliest beginning of education is lost, and therefore 
the following stages are cramped and hindered. 

Besides the want of educational fitness in the majority of 
mothers, it is this want of nurses, fitted and capable of their 
calling, that needs, in the most pressing manner, to be 
remedied. The means for the remedy are given by Froebel’s 
method. The nursery girls must all be kindergarteners, also 
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—even if with degrees of culture subordinate to the con- 
ductors of Kindergartens. In the free Sunday school of the 
“Union for Family and Popular Education,” in Berlin, in- 
struction is given to young girls for this purpose. 

It is easy to arrange three grades of instruction in Froe- 
bel’s method. The first should be for the instructors of 
Kindergartens and the governesses in families (as well as 
for those cultivated women who are preparing themselves 
for their future duties as mothers, and who would pay regard 
to the above-mentioned branches of instruction); the second 
for the assistants in Kindergartens and asylums, and the so- 
called bonnes or educators who do not give instruction, 
and who would not have to take part in the peculiar scien- 
tific studies, but should learn thoroughly the theory and 
practice of Froebel’s method ; and the third for the nursery 
maids, who, besides the general instruction, namely, in rela- 
tion to dietetics, would learn only the practice of the Kin- 
dergarten. Even if this practice is not carried out in a 
complete manner, and without completely understanding 
the theory upon which it is founded, yet the girls who learn 
it will indubitably be more capable for the calling of nursery 
maid than those who do not know it. Besides, Froebel has 
incorporated his educational idea into the use of the materi- 
als of play in such a manner, that the child receives the 
desired impression from things themselves, even if the kin- 
dergartener, who plays with him in the prescribed manner, 
does not herself know how to give an account to herself or 
him of the why and the wherefore. 

To expect that all the kindergarteners, or even only the 
most highly cultivated, should understand Froebel’s philo- 
sophic ideas upon the being of the child and of humanity, 
and the psychological reasons of his method in all its depth, 
might be said to be expecting an impossibility, not merely 
because Froebel has written in a style hard to be under- 
stood, but chiefly because his anthropological views rest 
upon a basis that only begins now to be comprehended, 
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and contradicts may received opinions. Besides this, the 
female sex is as yet too little prepared for the comprehen- 
sion of philosophic ideas. 

For the present, what is possible to be attained is, only to 
lay the foundation upon which later a fully organized edu- 
cational system according to Froebel’s idea can arise. * 

The first and chief condition for the culture of good kin- 
dergarteners, who are naturally fitted, or are prepared by 
study for the calling, is, as has been intimated, that sufficient 
time shall be claimed for their instruction. 

The six months hitherto employed for that purpose are 
entirely insufficient ; and it is a great advance, that in the 
majority of the existing training institutions (in Hamburg, 
Dresden, Watziem, and in the “Union for Family and 
Popular Education,” in Berlin), the term of a year has now 
been fixed upon. In Gotha, the government allows men 
and women to be instructed in Froebel’s method, for which 
two years are required. Froebel, who only in the last years 
of his life attained the point of establishing in Marienthal 
an independent institution for the culture of kindergarten- 
ers, could rarely succeed at that time to get his pupils to 
remain longer than five months, owing to their want of 
pecuniary means. He felt great sorrow for this, and unceas- 
ingly repeated, that one year’s time was scarcely enough to 
learn the theory and practice thoroughly, even with the 
preparation of general knowledge, but that six months never 
could be time enough. 

The consequence of this too short time has been, that only 
a small proportion of his pupils are able, by their continued 
study and subsequent experience and practice, to administer 
his method adequately, and conduct their Kindergartens 
with good results; still less, since his death, does the culti- 
vation of kindergarteners answer the demands of their call- 
ing in six months, as has been many times demonstrated. 





* This was written in 1858.— E. P. P. 
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Nothing has been such a drawback upon the method as these 
unfitted kindergarteners, who neither know how to conduct 
their Kindergartens according to the meaning of Froebel, 
nor to give an account of the principles of his method. So 
much the more strikingly do those exceptions stand forth, 
who know that only a conscientious study of the subject 
can lead to the goal, and have undertaken that study zeal- 
ously. 

The so very small proportion of useful kindergarteners, 
who could speak foreign languages, is the reason why many 
a projected school, even during my activity in foreign lands, 
could not be established; or when established insufficiently, 
could not continue in existence. 

For the salvation of the female sex and of childhood, 
would that the view could spread, that for unmarried, unem- 
ployed, and unprovided women, there can be no more beau- 
tiful and gratifying calling than that of devoting their powers 
to the best good of the rising race; and through a better 
education, helping to further the general morality of society! 
Very many of those who are bowed down by sad destiny, 
have found therein consolation and new courage to live; 
many who were living without an aim or a pleasure, have 
drawn from it the most satisfactory activity; and many who 
were without means, the necessary support of life. But 
every woman who chooses this calling, should examine her- 
self to know whether, on account of many outward and 
not blameworthy reasons, the inner vocation is not wanting ; 
whether she loves children; whether she is capable of self- 
sacrifice and perseverance; and whether, in her influence on 
children, she can make a sacrifice to the common good out 
of alove of humanity. If this is the case, then will Froe- 
bel’s great idea awaken in her a new and better human cul- 
ture, and that holy fire of enthusiasm, without which nothing 
great or good is fulfilled on earth. No living, lasting results 
can otherwise be attained. 

Besides, the understanding of Froebel’s method and its 
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principles, it is no less necessary to have a most complete 
practical dexterity. The child should never perceive in the 
teacher any uncertainty, lest he lose his confidence in her 
power to help him, and become uncertain himself. 

After the thorough learning of the occupations, time is 
always to be taken for a wider and more thorough practical 
application. Every kindergartener should be for a year, or 
at least half a year, an assistant in a Kindergarten or in an 
asylum, before she conducts one herself. For practice during 
the training, every training school should have a Kindergar- 
ten connected with it, in which half the time should be 
devoted to the practical application of the method. A strict 
application of the Froebelian method, by the application of 
the before-mentioned law, “The combination of contrasts,” 
has till now been carried out only at rare intervals. To the 
uninitiated, the element of the methodical will not be per- 


ceivable, or it will be considered a disadvantage. But who- 
ever has penetrated Froebel’s thoughts, knows that all free 
movement in the childish occupations, especially the possi- 
bility of individual invention, is reached only by the applica- 
tion of the prescribed rule, derived from the above-mentioned 


law. 

In the Kindergartens of insufficiently prepared kindergar- 
teners, one always sees more imitation, sometimes »o inven- 
tion by the children, but such as comes by chance. The 
figures which the children represent, the “patterns” they 
braid, are shown them; they imitate them mechanically, 
according to direction, instead of combining patterns them- 
selves according to the law; or they are worked too hard, 
and wearied with the most artistic and difficult designs of 
others, in order that they may have beautiful things to 
show, and that the teachers may shine through the pupils. 
The stories which are told them are perhaps not suited to 
the intellect of the children, or are not told in a manner 
befitting a child-audience; the younger children become 
wearied, because this or that occupation is carried on too 
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long; or the necessary discipline is wanting, and at the 
same time the requisite freedom, which belong together. 
Such a Kindergarten is not a Froebelian one, but merely 
an imitation of the plays and occupations, without the 
meaning and spirit of the method. 

And yet even in these ill-conditioned Kindergartens, more 
is gained by the pupils than in the common primary schools, 
so well adapted are the kindergarten occupations to meet 
the claims of the child-nature. 

The more that cultivated women devote themselves to 
the kindergarten cause, the sooner will these imperfections 
vanish, and a correct understanding carry out the master’s 
idea. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 


Turs kindergarten occupation is one that not only can be 
carried on at home in the vacations, but can be introduced 
into public schools. One of Mr. Spring’s pupils last year 
was a lady at the bead of a training school of primary teach- 
ers not far from Boston; and she introduced this occupation 
into her model school with a success that was manifest at 
the exhibition of the school a few weeks after; and this year 
Mr. Spring went to pass a day in the school, and very much 
helped the children in their plastic attempts. 

At his studio, 98 Chestnut Street, and for the three 
months of his stay in Boston, he has had twenty-four pri- 
vate students, who have taken from two to twenty lessons 
apiece. One kindergartener who began, purely in a sense 
of duty, to qualify herself to superintend the work of the 
little ones, has grown so much interested in the occupation, 
that she intends to go to Eagleswood Park Hotel, Perth 
Amboy, this summer, and work in the studio of Mr. Spring, 
which is close by; and doubtless the “Summer Art School” 
will be full. Mr. Spring’s mode of instruction is truly in 
harmony with Froebel’s idea, that modelling is one of the 
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easiest — because the most natural — of the child’s instincts. 
To produce form is the master instinct of the human mind, 
making it the image of the Creator of the material universe. 

One of the most interesting experiments Mr. Spring made, 
was upon a young person—deaf and blind—though not 
quite dumb, because she lost sight and hearing when she 
was as old as six. She had already learnt to read, and hav- 
ing found the word BOSTON in raised letters on an iron 
stove, she was so delighted, that the idea was suggested to 
a bright, benevolent young lady, to teach her to read the 
books prepared for the blind in raised letters; and she 
began by cutting the letters out of pasteboard, and by their 
means teaching her the finger-alphabet, thus opening avenues 
to wisdom that seemed to have been closed inexorably. Mr. 
Spring heard the story of this kind ministration to the unfor- 
tunate girl, and was impelled to give her this pleasure of 
modelling in clay, and actually has set her at work success- 
fully, to her immeasurable delight. He also has had three 
of the School of the Blind come to him, and, in two or three 
lessons, opened on them a new pleasure, and a means. of in- 
struction in solid geometry. We copy from the Worcester 
Spy an account of what he has done in the School for Deaf 
Mutes, in Pemberton Square, which is very interesting. 

“ A few days ago, I went to the school for deaf mutes, to 
hear, or rather to see Mr. Edward A. Spring, the sculptor, 
give a lesson in modelling. There are sixty-five pupils in 
the school, and with few exceptions, they appear to belong 
to the class of poor children, who have to struggle against 
many disadvantages, besides their lack of speech and hear- 
ing. The progress they have made since the school (one of 
the public free schools) was opened, is astonishing. Many 
of them write pretty well; lessons go on in arithmetic and 
geography; they read readily both printing and writing, 
and are slowly but surely developing the intelligence which 
deafness and dumbness had kept dormant. The younger 
children gesticulated extravagantly, and their animated but 
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wordless conversations consist of the strangest and most 
unpleasant, though expressive contortions of the face. The 
burden of expression which they put upon their noses, 
tongues, and chins, as well as into eyes and lips, is won- 
derful, and the whole body helps, while the fingers work 
rapidly in the alphabet or only in natural gesture. As the 
pupils advance in years, and are instructed, this gesture is 
moderated, and in a few of the older girls was not seen at 
all. They had learned to speak in a quiet, gentle way, and 
could carry on a simple conversation, even with a stranger, 
by watching the motion of the lips. With their teachers, to 
whom they were accustomed, they talked freely. 

“Mr. Spring had made one previous visit to the school, 
and so pleased and interested the pupils that he went a 
second time. As he uncovered his clay I saw one boy seize 
an atlas, find the map of New Jersey, give his neighbor a 
vigorous push, and with radiant face point first to the clay 
and then to Raritan bay on the map. One of the teachers 
had told them at the time of the first lesson, that Mr. Spring 
lived in New Jersey, and the clay which he used came from 
there. As he rapidly modelled various figures, with which 
the children were familiar, it was impossible to keep them 
in their seats. They crowded round him with all sorts of 
inarticulate expressions of delight. One of the figures was 
a bit of a baby, .and immediately every pupil was looking 
and nodding at his neighbor, and making the motions of 
tending or tossing or playing with a baby. Sometimes they 
spoke out clearly, and greeted one head as George Washing- 
ton and another as John Adams; but usually they do not 
actually speak, excepting to ask or answer questions. Mr. 
Spring works with extraordinary skill and rapidity, and his 
strange class were perfectly fascinated, as he moulded his 
clay into a head of fair size, and then, by rapid touches, 
changed the whole expression of it, and made them see how 
faces changed and showed all kinds of feeling. Some of 
the pupils had clay to experiment with for themselves, and 
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their first attempts at modelling were up to the average of 
those of more favored children. Professor Bell’s system of 
visible speech is taught in this school, and with success. I 
believe it has never failed; the enunciation of the children 
who use it is remarkably good. One shy-eyed, delicate little 
creature took a paper on which her teacher had written some 
words in visible speech, and read in a sweet, slow way, ‘My 
dear father, come to me. I believe those were the first 
words the father ever heard his little daughter speak.” 


LETTER FROM MISS HENRIETTA NOA. 


In Caroline Weseneder’s Musical Kindergarten, though 
years may pass before a dull musical ear and tone shall learn 
perfect tune-time and rhythm, yet surely they will be learned 
through appropriate play ; while an original talent for music 
is at once developed. 

Who does not know how the emotions are waked up, as 
well as moderated by music? English and American educa- 
tors say, ‘Suppress the emotions.’ We continentals reply, 
‘No! develop and regulate them.’ Music is a great means 
for this. Caroline Weseneder used for the purpose: 

1. Exercises of the memory, in repeating the words of lit- 
tle poems, by which the children prepare the movement 
plays which the poem suggests. The fancy of the child, full 
of the desire for the coming results, eagerly assists the 
memory. This is not rote-learning, but learning by heart. 

2. Marching and finger exercises. Exercising the fingers, 
hands, and wrists, are of the greatest practical importance. 
Nothing marks noble freedom more than the free use of the 
wrists, hands, and fingers. 

The uneducated in body and mind, use the whole arm 
with awkward elbow, while the educated slightly move the 
hand from the wrists. Music, accompanying finger exercises, 
gives grace, precision, and force to them, which stands the 
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child in good stead afterwards for almost any performance. 
Even by dancing masters, the free use of hands and arms is 
considered as the foremost of all the graces of the drawing 
room. 

3. Song. Of all music, song from his own and compan- 
ions’ lips, delights and attracts the child. The soul plays in 
song, and beauty steals across upon it. In our recollections, 
early songs are early homes to us. To play and sing makes 
the child truly a child; and when we are old, brings us back 
into childhood’s paradise, as long as music sounds. 

4, Rhythm, which, whether made by clapping the hands, 
stamping the feet, striking with the hammer, beating the 
drum, is life to the child! When he is not only allowed but 
desired to play thus, he is supremely pleased. When march- 
ing to the melodies of their songs, the Weseneder system lets 
the children emphasize the rhythm with various instruments, 
more or less musical. What in the Kindergarten is child’s 
play, becomes an instrumental orchestra in the higher classes 
of the school. 

Art should precede science in education. It developes 
the whole human soul more unconsciously, more harmoni- 
ously, and thus we obtain as the foundation what is now 
only the superstructure of culture. Of all arts, music and 
drawing are the first in order. * 





In the Kinpercarten Messencer for December, 1874, 
we detailed, in an article headed “Example to be Imitated,” 
a feasible mode of establishing a Kindergarten in any new 
locality. There are few towns in New England, certainly 
no cities, in which such a thing cannot be done as is indica- 





*Since Miss Noa wrote us this letter, which was more than a year ago, Mr. Spring 
has shown us that modelling should precede drawing — modelling things themselves 
before representing them in perspective. Rhythmical motions, singing, modelling, 
symmetrical block building and stick-laying, culminating in drawing, best prepare 
for enjoyable human life, and communion with “ star-eyed science.”— Hd. 
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ted by Mr. Atherton in the following letter, answering our 
inquiry, as to what the establishment of the Kindergarten in 
Nashua, New Hampshire, cost him: 

“In answer to your favor of the 24th inst., I regret that, 
as yet, I am unable to give you the desired data. I have 
not balanced my account with the Kindergarten; have not 
attempted to put it on its own legs, and do not propose to 
do so, until at least the end of the first year; and not then, 
unless I find the conditions favorable. 

“Three years ago, being the father of small children, I 
began to interest myself in Froebel’s ideas of education; 
and becoming convinced that his principles carried out, 
make the only rational basis for a true education, I deter- 
mined, so far as possible, to give to my own children the 
benefit of his method; and by a fair illustration of its work- 
ing, to recommend it to the public here, in the course of 
time. 

“Tt took me a year to find the kindergartener I wanted ; 
and, knowing her pupils would not be angels, I did not look 
for perfection, either. I sought for somebody with the right 
training, good health, even temper, patient, fond of children, 
and devoted to her vocation, who could herself do all the 
kindergarten work. Miss Held has these qualities — is 
neither dyspeptic nor morbidly nervous, and never taught 
school. Having been a teacher myself, I know what one 
has to overcome in order to bring himself into full accord 
with Froebel, especially in the matter of discipline. A per- 
son who has taught school any length of time, will, in spite 
of himself, be inclined to take the standpoint of the teacher, 
and feel, as Pestalozzi’s critics did, that there is no discipline 
at all. Without the right person to take charge, you will 
understand I could have no heart to secure pupils. 

“The children are making healthy progress, and I am 
‘somewhat more than satisfied with the success thus far. 
The letter you copied into your December number states 
the facts as the writer saw them. 
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“I think this plan of starting a Kindergarten is the best. 
Let some interested parent take the risk, and leave the kin- 
dergartener free to attend to her appropriate duties, relieved 
of all anxiety upon matters outside of her peculiar sphere. 
In the first instance he can talk to the parents, whom he 
knows much better, than she, who is probably a stranger. 
After being in operation a year or two, the Kindergarten 
will have received such an impetus as to be able to go on 
by its own momentum. 

“T have not much leisure or money to devote to the cause ; 
but I consider the education of my children of paramount 
importance, and to accomplish it, am willing to deny myself, 
and work more hours. * * * * I think the demand 
for your lectures, and the subscription list of the KinpEr- 
GARTEN MESSENGER, must continue to increase. The Eng- 
lish literature upon the subject is still very scant, and if a 
popular interest in it could be awakened, through the news- 
papers and otherwise, the demand for reliable and accurate 
information on the subject would be increased. It seems to 
me that a prospectus of your MesseneEr, sent with one of 
Steiger’s little tracts (“Froebel and the Kindergarten”) to 
every state, county, and town superintendent, college pro- 
fessor, academy and high school teacher in New England, 
would result in an immediate increase of your list.” * * * 


HENRY B. ATHERTON, 
Nashua, N. H. 


To these cheering examples of something more than sen- 
timental acquiescence in the idea of Kindergarten, we wish 
to add another, of a lady who, at her own expense, had a 
kindergartener trained by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte for an orphan 
asylum. We are tempted to quote the contents of a letter 
we have just received from Mrs. L. M. Child, on her return 
from a late visit to this orphan asylum: 
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* * * “To-day, when watching the pretty evolutions of a 
troop of little children at the Home for Seamen’s Orphans, 
I thought how interesting it would be to you to see them. 
The little creatures seemed very happy, marching round in 
circles, making mazurka stampings in unison, clapping their 
hands and counting, forming pigeon-houses, bowing and 
courtesying to each other, singing their little hymns, and 
weaving mats. I saw but one symptom of unhappiness, and 
that was in a little fellow who cried because he didn’t want 
to put away his mat till it was finished. I sympathized with 
his trouble, for when I begin a piece of work I never can 
bear to leave it till it is done. 

“It touched my heart to see these little waifs of humanity 
so pleased with their occupations, and so busy with their 
little arrangements. It is indeed worth living for, to have 
introduced a system which developes the faculties of so 
many little souls, and makes them happy in the process. 
When I remember how I was obliged to sit on the school 
bench for hours, while my little hands and feet were impa- 
tient to be in motion, I feel thankful that any children of the 
present day are released from such bondage. 

“There are over seventy boys and girls in this Home for 
Seamen’s Orphans. Mrs. L., (widow and sister of trans- 
lated heroes), who spends two-thirds of her time trying 
to bring all the world into comfort and usefulness, goes 
there twice a week, to see what they are doing and what is 
necessary to be done. She considers the introduction of the 
kindergarten system peculiarly a blessing in such institutions, 
because children thus congregated in masses, necessarily 
have fewer opportunities for development of their faculties 
than children brought up in their own small domestic 
circles.” 


N.B. The parentheses put into the above letters are our 
own, and the above letters were not written for publication, 
but we trust the writers will pardon them.— Za. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


WE have too long neglected to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the editors of many educational magazines, that are sent 
us in exchange. Latest is the Mew-England Journal of 
Education, which has consolidated the forces of all the 
journals and of the separate New-England States into one,. 
an excellent plan, since it seems to have been the rule hith- 
erto, that one journal should never copy from another, thus 
confining a great number of admirable articles to small cir- 
cles of readers. We were asked to merge the MessencER 
in this new periodical, but we had already made our ar- 
rangements for the year, and as our object is to reach parents 
still more than school teachers, we think there is much 
advantage in keeping our little monthly small and cheap, 
and devoted exclusively to the reform of the first funda- 
mental processes of education, beginning in the nursery, 
which consist not so much in giving objective knowledge, 
as in preparing the child, by cultivation of his organs of 
sense, locomotion, and manipulations in such a manner, that 
knowledge, when it comes, shall minister life and not death 
to the heart and conscience. The wisdom of the serpent is 
death, except to the dove-like disposition, which is the 
guarantee of harmlessness and beneficent love. It is with 
mental as with bodily food, it proves to be nourishing, only 
when fully developed, healthy organs are ready to digest it, 
to appropriate what is suitable, and reject the rest. 

In reading all the educational journals that are sent to us, 
we are struck with the growing demand, often unconscious, 
for this fundamental education, and plainly see how it will 
solve the problems of discipline, and give efficiency to many 
expedients proposed by talented teachers, to reach specific 
ends. The great object of the school teacher is to make his 
pupil self-educating; and self-education is that which is 
begun in Kindergarten, by guiding the spontaneities into 
such action upon nature as will really compass the ends of 
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the child’s innocent desires, thereby giving him experience of 
success, as a ground of confidence in his own powers. God’s 
Education of the Race has for its plan, to give carte blanche 
for action according to desire, at the same time forbidding 
specific action in the direction of disorder, into which igno- 
rant impulses drive men unawares. In the Paradise of 
Childhood, as in the childhood of the world, the same prin- 
ciple is followed — forbid the wrong, and give opportunity 
to the right. What is the use of the Kindergarten, if chil- 
dren are to do as they please, some objectors ask; and add, 
they have that liberty at home. We reply, not so,— chil- 
dren can only do as they please when they do right, and this 
is what is taught them experimentally on a system in the 
Kindergarten. Their little works of beauty and use become 
such, only by their working according to the laws which are 
quick within them, as they become conscious, if they are 
prevented from going wrong by the kindergartener’s in- 
tervention. She knows that the forbidden way leads to 
failure, and lets the children see that that is her office,— 
an important though negative one, leaving them free to the 
positive action of self-government and self-direction on all 
planes, without artificial stimulus. 

Does not every teacher see that this is just the desirable 
preparation for them to instruct the children thereafter effi- 
ciently? We marvel that every school teacher does not 
become the earnest advocate of the preliminary Kindergar- 
ten. They certainly would become such, if they would 
make themselves acquainted with the method in its details 
and spirit. 

We observe, too, in the various educational journals sent 
us, a growing appreciation of the value of industrial occupa- 
tion for the development of the brain, as well as other bodily 
organs. But for industrial occupation to have this high 
effect, it must not be mechanical or a blind following of rou- 
tine, but intelligent; and for this intelligent, artistical work- 
ing, the Kindergarten is the true preparation. Walter Smith 
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has assured us that the Froebel method of drawing, solely 
from the motive of beauty, and never irrespective of it, 
would supply the fountain of invention to those who work 
afterwards on Ais system, whose very severity now quenches 
the inspiration, while were the inspiration already there, it 
would give it means of expressing itself adequately. There 
is no doubt that very soon, the common sense and advanced 
science of the American public will demand, that half the 
time in the public schools shall be devoted to industrial oc- 
cupation; and in order that this most desirable step may be 
taken, and not disappoint the just expectations formed of its 
power to make harmoniously-developed men, with ever-grow- 
ing general intelligence, and sound intuition,— the children 
should go to the primary and grammar schools with skilful 
manipulation, and practical judgment in adjusting means to 
ends, as is acquired in Kindergartens properly conducted. 
Mr. Farrar in the Worcester Eve. Press has just written an 
article on the subject of half-time schools, in which he makes 
general statements that would lead us to believe that he had 
studied Froebel, only we know that had he done so, he 
would have avoided the mistake of recommending that the 
time he wants to redeem from book study, should be passed 
in the ordinary workshops or homesteads. For nothing is 
taught in them methodically. We have sent to him our 
numbers, in which are the translations of Marenholtz’s 
“Education by Labor.” Practice, without accompanying 
instruction in the principles of production, is not industrial 
education. Zhat must be a part of the public curriculum. 
Half-time schools are an advantage to the students of books, 
but the whole time, equally divided between instruction in 
letters and productive work, is the perfectly-balanced educa- 
tion, to which Kindergarten is the desirable, indeed, the in- 
dispensable preliminary. We wish all the Middle States 
journals of education could be combined into one, and all 
those of the Western States combined into another; then, 
with the New-England Journal there might be three grand 
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weekly papers devoted to the educational interests of the 
United States, which are one. In the Mew York State 
Journal, published at Buffalo, have appeared many good 
articles on Kindergarten, and more that manifestly are blindly 
feeling after the clue of improvement this would give them. 
A series of articles are at present appearing in the Dfichigan 
Journal, which we wish could be read all over the West and 
also the South, where, if the northern journals of education 
were fewer in number and proportionally stronger in matter, 
they would have a better chance of circulating. A splendid 
opportunity is given now for the Southern States to avoid 
the errors which the Northern States are endeavoring to 
reform. The trustees of the Peabody fund ought to found 
a training school, with model Kindergarten. They have a 
chance now to get a competent person for it, in Madame 
Von Oppel, who is willing to leave her professorship and Kin- 
dergarten in Manchester, England, and emigrate to the 
South. And some friend of the emancipated race in the 
South, should do at Hampton, Virginia, what Miss Blow has 
done in Carondelet, St. Louis. 





“Tne Kindergarten has not only to supply the proper 
materials and opportunities for the innate mental powers, 
which, like leaves and blossoms in the bud, press forward 
and impel the children to activity, with so much the more 
energy the better they are supplied. ¢ has also to preserve 
children from the harm of civilization, which furnishes 
poison as well as food, temptations as well as salvation; and 
children must be kept from this trial till their mental powers 
have grown equal to its dangers. Much of the success of 
the Kindergarten (invisible at the time) is negative, and 
consists in preventing harm. Its positive success, again, is 
so simple, that it cannot be expected to attract more notice 
than, for instance, does fresh air, pure water, or the merit of 
a physician who keeps a family in health.”— Karl Froebel. 

















